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IMPORTERS OF AND SOLE AGENTS FOR 
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Jmported American : 
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85,87 & 88 ^eebnawStm: Cliff -Sty. 

G ^ «) 

Newark May 9th, 1889. 


TELEPHONE NASSAU 3. 


Y6SY 


JSAAC E.HOLBROOK. 
HARRY HOLBROOK. 


Mr. P. S. Barbarin, 

Asst. Curator Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor of the 7th inst., we shall be 
pleased to furnish you the f©llowing Ribbed or Rolled glass for 
One hundred and fifty one dollars & thirty four cents $151.34 net 
f.o.b., New York: We send you by this mail samples of each kind 
of glass. 

75 Lts. 12 x 64 

4 * 12^x 64 

50 ■ 12 x 54 i 

4 " 12£x 54^ 

40 * 12 x 60 

15 " 12 x 48 

12 " 12 x 58 

16 » 12 x 36 

15 B 15 x 16 i 

7 " 16 x 21 

We hope to be favored with your order, and remain 

Yours very truly, 
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TERRA-COTTA GROUPS FROM THE LEVANT, 


It was only a few years ago that the figurines of baked clay 
found in Greece near Tanagra gave a glimpse of the domestic life 
of the old Greeks, especially of those in Boeotia and Attica. These 
pretty trifles, which must have been cheap enough when fabri¬ 
cated, commanded high prices in Europe. Though the curators 
of museums were first disposed to cry fraud, and in some cases 
refused to buy them when they were to be had for comparatively 


little, their scepticism disappeared, and London, Paris, 
and Berlin have many cases full of those charming little 
works of art. 

For works of art they are, though probably few are 
independent creations. They were made in moulds 
which were* carefully excavated for one side of the statuette, but 
generally without the arms and heads. The main front of the 
figure being cast in the mould, the back was clapped on almost 
fiat and quite unmodellcd, a hole being left in the centre for 


A MUSE KNEELING AT A BURIAL URN. 

drying. With the fingers or a stick the lines of junction between 
modelled front and rough back were smoothed out, heads and 
arms very carefully modelled were stuck on, and the statuette was 
ready for baking. As they come to us they are almost in the 



A MARKET SCENE IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

RECENTLY DISCOVERED OLD GREEK STATUETTES.— From Photographs. 
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condition they were when withdrawn from the 
tire, for time has undone much of the subsequent 
work their makers expended on them. This con¬ 
sisted in applying a thin coat of white material 
like sizing, which dried quickly. On this ground 
the auburn hair of a woman, her blue eyes and 
pinkish flesh, the darker tunic of a man, his flat 
hat, and so forth, were deftly painted, so that the 
ligurine which now looks scaly as with leprosy, 
or else but faintly tinged with blue, pink, brown, 
and orange, shone then as resplendent if not as 
gaudy as any of the china figures sold at Euro¬ 
pean fairs to-day. 

Such figurines from Tanagra were found in the 
graves in great numbers, sometimes packed away 
in jars; in a very large number of instances 
broken as if with intention. That such was the 
case is more than probable. Two reasons ap¬ 
pear to have existed for this treatment of arti¬ 
cles buried with the dead—a treatment by no 
means confined to Greece or the Levant. One 
was superstitious, the other practical. On the 
one hand, a spirit divorced from the body could 
make use of a broken weapon, tool, or ornament 
as well as a whole one, very much as the Chinese 
ghost can spend burnt paper money, and there 
was reason to fear that evil demons would rob 
them of these objects if entire. We still have 
something left of the kind of ideas to which such 
superstitions belong when as children we are told 
to break an egg-shell lest “the fairies run off 
with it.” On the other hand, the practical rea¬ 
son was the temptation that whole things and 
solid jewelry exercised on those godless men, the 
robbers of tombs. Hence the extremely thin and 
brittle nature of gold iewehy found in tombs; 
hence the fact that statuettes and the jewelry too 
are commonly broken. 

Of late years figurines of much greater artistic 
value have been coming to Paris by mysterious 
channels, and have roused the same controversies 
as did the Tanagra statuettes; caused the same 
hesitation on the part of those responsible for 
purchases for the Louvre, the British Museum, 
and other galleries. Very sharp attacks have 
been made on them in London. Whether true 
or false, they are so remarkable that a few are 
herewith presented as a very inadequate repre¬ 
sentation of the various collections already in the 
hands of private collectors and dealers, since 
these contain many others quite as good. 

The first thing notable about these figures is 
the fact that they appear in elaborate groups, vet 
have all the technical imperfections of the Tan¬ 
agra figurines. The backs are absolutely rude, 
not calculated to be seen at all. Yet they have 
all the charm of the Tanagra figure. Observe 
the market scene, a bit from the common life of 
Greeks. With what ease the young market-man 
sits, his shade hat perched high above the back 
of his head ! With what sweet dignity the lady 
pauses by a basket of fruit, holding her little girl 
by the hand! The ages of the three women are 
very subtly told by the modelling of the bosom, 
from the old market-woman seated in the centre, 
to the lady, and then to the young market-girl on 
the right with her undeveloped figure. The group 
was chosen to represent the realistic side of these 
statuettes, which show merely the study of life 
unaffected by religious or mythological ideas. 

The kneeling Muse, with hand on an urn and 
a garland, may represent another element in these 
groups—the monumental. Small as it is, we have 
here a figure which would be excellent if execu¬ 
ted in marble or in black basalt or in bronze for 
a monument. Though appropriate enough as a 
type of memory, as a genius decorating the burial 
urn with a garland of immortelles, the chances 
are that no such idea of grief presided over the 
origin of this dignified, gracious figure. Rather 
is it likely that the tall two-handled urn is for 
wine, and the garland is in the nature of the fillet 
that victors were entitled to wear on their heads. 
This figure is much more a Muse awarding the 
prize for excellence in dance or song, or in horse¬ 
racing, or in gymnastic exercise, than any person 
suggestive of death. Not that the statuettes al¬ 
ways avoid that suggestion. Among the groups 
owned by Messrs. Rollin k Fkuardent, of Paris, 
there is one most exquisite scene of JEseulapius 
and Hygeia, the patron of physicians and the 
genius of health, leaning over a girl who is sink¬ 
ing down in death. The most lovely pathos rules 
the three figures of which the group is composed; 
in sentiment if not in sobriety of design it can 
stand beside the famous bass-relief on an antique 
tombstone of Athens, where the mother, standing, 
leans over the bowed head of her seated son, a 
young warrior devoted to death. 

As an example of the groups which refer more 
or less plainly to subjects of mythology, legend, 
and Greek history, the third statuette has been 
chosen. The scene is Calypso’s cavern on her 
ocean island. Ulysses, in the Neapolitan cap 
which comes from the Greek mariners of old, 
rests one hand on the prow of a vessel, and with 
the right makes a gesture which may be various¬ 
ly interpreted. It is certainly respectful; it may 
have a sense of appeal. If the moment is his 
arrival on the island, we may imagine that he is 
commending himself to the goddess bv a recital 
of his misfortunes; this view is strengthened by 
the little Cupid who flies from Calypso to the 
man of many wiles, betokening that the affection 
between them has begun. 

The pose of Calypso is one of great restful¬ 
ness, of great dignity. Her right hand is raised 
in a fine conversational gesture, which corresponds 
to the respectful inclination of the head of Ulysses. 
The chair on which she rests has a foot-rest, like 
that on which sits a woman with a winged Cupid 
in her lap and a distaff in her right hand, a Tana¬ 
gra figurine in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, 
but the foot-rest is much lower. The pose of 
Calypso is very like that of the full-size marble 
6tatue of one of the empresses of Rome, a trea¬ 
sure of the Louvre. Surely within the limits of 
the art of the statuary, when dealing with such 
material as this, fabricated for humble purposes, 


no such beauty and variety are known as we find 
in groups of this kind. The gravity, the sim¬ 
plicity, and the polish of the epics called of Ho¬ 
mer are here in vigorous, easy growth. Is it 
possible that such figurines, single and combined, 
can be deliberate forgeries by modern men ? 

There is no doubt that all the attempts made 
during the last two years to trace the provenance 
of these groups has failed. And it looks very 
much as if some of the gentlemen who have been 
baffled in their search have lost their tempers and 
attacked the statuettes in the London and Paris 
press with more vigor than wisdom. Of course 
it is possible for the clever forgers of the Levant 
to follow the old methods, fabricate moulds, imi¬ 
tate the Tanagra figurines, and put them together 
in groups. They can partially paint them, and 
bury them after fracturing them. They can 
scratch and deface them so as to give an appear¬ 
ance of great age. But could they in the first 
instance compose such groups, lend them such 
dignity, such beauty, such sportive humor, as we 
find rioting through not a few ? If they can, the 
old faculty for art is still extant in the Levant, 
but in a much more surprising degree. For 
whereas the old modeller of statuettes followed 
a great number of precedents in his work, repeat¬ 
ed a great number of conventional figures and 
groups, just as the Japanese potters and bronze 
workers repeat with no fear of criticism forms 
and colors admired by their ancestors and some¬ 
times laid down in books, the modern forger, on 
the contrary, has to evolve pretty much every¬ 
thing out of his own head. Consider a good-sized 
collection of these groups merely for subject, for 
grouping, and composition, and it will be evident 
that if they are forged some great genius must 
be at work unknown to the world of art, whose 
rightful place is at the head of modern sculptors. 
That a man or men capable of such little easy 
masterpieces as these could be kept in obscurity 
while his statuettes are sold by middle-men is 
much harder to believe than that somewhere a 
great treasure of mortuary relics has been struck 
and the spot most anxiously concealed. 

Supposing them genuine, the workmanship 
points to an age subsequent to Alexander the 
Great, perhaps close up to the Christian era. 
Geographically it points to Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
either on the main-land not many hundred miles 
from Ephesus or on one of the great islands over 
against Greece. This is more especially the land 
of Homer, and though not the place where the 
highest and purest of Greek art seems to have 
existed, it is the locality whence bass-reliefs of the 
greatest beauty and variety have come. In the 
draperies, and in a certain sportive, luxurious, 
pleasure-loving quality, these bear no little resem¬ 
blance to the workmanship of the groups, due 
allowance being made for the difference between 
sculptor and craftsman. We may safely suppose 
that in these groups we have two kinds of orna¬ 
ments common to a highly cultivated, wealthy, 
and pleasure-loving nation of Asiatic Greeks, one 
for the home, the other for the tomb. Like the 
mantel ornaments fabricated in most porcelain 
and faience factories of Europe during the last 
few centuries, these groups were meant to be 
placed on shelves and in niches, to decorate sit¬ 
ting-rooms or little private chapels to the gods, 
or to go at once into the tombs. It was the cus¬ 
tom to place about a corpse or the urn containing 
ashes the ornaments of the room in which a per¬ 
son died. This explains the great number and va¬ 
riety of statuettes sometimes found in one tomb. 
It is as if all the dolls of a child were placed in 
its grave—most of the bric-ibbrac of a collector 
grouped about him in his last resting-place. Not 
only humorous and satirical figures and groups, 
but some which are hardly fit for description, have 
been forwarded to Paris. Many are not sufficient¬ 
ly clear in their meaning to warrant even a guess 
as to what they represent. 

When we reflect on the great number of tem¬ 
ples with which the coast of Asia Minor was dot¬ 
ted, each having a special cultus for special gods 
or variants on the few great gods of Greece—when 
we remember the vast quantity of art works in 
such a temple as that of Ephesus, and the swarm 
of artisans who made objects of art in gold, silver, 
precious minerals, and clay for the pilgrims to 
that city—we can easily believe that the inexhaust¬ 
ible soil of Turkey in Asia has really yielded these 
interesting finds. There is nothing unlikely in 
that, but rather what is to be expected. As for 
the concealment of the place whence they come, 
it would be singular if the locality were given; 
for nothing is more certain than this, should 
the director of the museum at Constantinople 
learn whence such things came, the spot would 
be seized at once, and if any excavations were 
thereafter made, everything would go to the Turks. 
Whatever may be thought of the morality of buy¬ 
ing statuettes which are possibly withheld from 
the authorities of the country where they are 
found, this side of the matter does not concern 
us. The question for us to decide is whether or 
not they add something to the stock of art in the 
world. No one who examines the collections of 
Mr. Spitzer, or Mr. Lecuyer, or Messrs. Rollin k 
Feuardent, can doubt that they do. 

It may be thought that we know a great deal 
about the customs, the legends, the mythology, of 
the Greeks, because much is taught us at school 
and college. Yet it is only now becoming ap¬ 
parent how little we do know, how little the 
Greeks themselves knew on the subject. Study 
of barbarian religions throws much light on 
subjects still greatly misunderstood, and will 
throw more. The views that the people took, 
as presented by such groups as are now coming 
from the Levant, is very precious, for it cor¬ 
rects, alters, or corroborates what we have learn¬ 
ed from Greek literature. The literary and the 
mythological elements in such artistic documents 
from the heart of the people are of great value. 
But for the fine arts themselves these trivial 
toys are of still greater use. Evidently some 
of them are copies more or less freely treated 


from large works of art which have disappeared 
forever. The kneeling Muse, for instance, may 
well represent the statuette made after a famous 
figure by some greatest of sculptors whose very 
name is lost. The scene between Ulysses and 
Calypso may be all we have of some painting on 
a wall which crumbled to pieces two thousand 
years ago. Several groups repeat the myth of 
the young Bacchus riding on a panther, of the 
the old Silenus supported on an ass, each accom¬ 
panied by nymphs or satyrs—scenes reproduced 
in the processions on festal days by young men 
and maidens. Others are scenes of dance, while 
a player on the double pipe modulates the notes 
consecrated by old usage. Here is an exquisite 
composition, deep with thought, genial in compo¬ 
sition, charming by contrasts: Winged Love, as 
a boy of twelve or fourteen, leans down to wind 
his arm round the body of a satyr overcome by 
wine, and raise him from his bestial condition. 
The fresh young face, beautiful as the Greek ideal, 
but richer in feature, looks with pity into the 
gross countenance of the lower creation ; his fair 
young body stands out yet more fair beside the 
shaggy goat legs of the man-beast. Here is a 
group of persons like a family; there a band of 
youths and maidens break into a slow dance. 
The impression these fractured rude figurines 
denuded of colors produce is profound ; they give 
that human side which seems lacking to Greek 
art when we recall that art by the great statues 
of marble only, with their sublime but cold beau¬ 
ty and stately grace. Charles de Kay. 


BUILDING THE NEW ARMORED 
CRUISER “MAINE.” 

Since the launching in 1875 of the wooden 
frigate Trenton , which was the last vessel built 
at the Brooklyn Navy-yard, no government work 
has been regarded with so much interest by ev¬ 
erybody in that yard as the building of the new 
armored cruiser Maine. This ifc not to be won¬ 
dered at, for when the Maine is completed she 
will be the largest and handsomest vessel ever 
built for the United States navy. The work of 
constructing the new vessel is under the direct 
supervision of Naval Constructor John B. Hoo¬ 
ver, U.S.N., an officer of large experience in ship¬ 
building, who was especially selected for the work 
by Secretary Whitney. Very little has been done 
on the vessel since her keel was laid in October, 
except the erection of about a score of the eighty- 
four frames of her hull, but Constructor Hoover 
confidently expects that an increase in his working 
force will shortly be made, which will enable him 
to prosecute the work on the Maine with expedi¬ 
tion and vigor. The number of men required for 
effective and rapid work on such a vessel ranges 
from 700 to 800 men—a force which is far in 
excess of the number (less than 200) at present 
employed on the vessel. Failure to obtain the 
necessary material has in almost every instance 
necessitated an extension of the time agreed upon 
for the completion of the new vessels, and now 
the opening of bids for the machinery of the 
Maine , as well as for the vessels of the sea-coast 
defence, has been postponed to March 15th, to al¬ 
low bidders time to mature their estimates. Sec¬ 
retary Whitney’s successor will thus have several 
large contracts to award very shortly after he 
assumes control. 

The first step in the complicated process of 
building a modern war vessel is to erect suitable 
buildings to hold toois and material. Several 
such buildings have been put up in the Brook¬ 
lyn Navy-yard to accommodate the thousands of 
metal blocks and plates of which the Maine is to 
be composed. Among these one known as the 
“plate-rack” measures 190 feet by 31 feet, and 
is used to store the plates for the hull, numbered 
and arranged to correspond with the places they 
will occupy in the ship. Another strong building 
is a substantial machine-shop, in which an engine 
of 250 horse-power has been placed, for which 
a battery of three boilers furnishes the steam. 
When these and other preliminary arrangements 
have been completed, the work of building the 
hull goes on as follows: 

The design for the vessel, which in this case is the 
work of Chief Constructor T. D. Wilson, U.S.N., 
having been received at the navy-yard from the 
Bureau of Construction at Washington, the next 
step is to prepare from the plans a wooden model 
showing the outside of the hull, on which the 
shapes of the plates and angle-irons (frames) are 
marked off with as much accuracy as possible. 
At the same time the lines of the ship are drawn 
at full size on the floor of a large loft just out¬ 
side the construction office, where the model is 
kept; and from these lines wooden moulds are 
prepared showing the actual shape of the angle- 
irons and plates used in the construction of the 
ship. The work of fitting these patterns is a 
very tedious one, and must be done with great 
accuracy, as upon its correctness depends the 
symmetrical shaping of the ship. In this mould 
loft are kept patterns of vessels which were built 
as far back as the year 1825. The draughtsmen 
meanwhile prepare a careful schedule of material 
necessary to execute the work, which is sent to 
the steel mills of Carnegie, Phipps, & Co., at Pitts¬ 
burgh, with which firm the Navy Department has 
previously made the necessary contracts. The 
pattern-makers also prepare from the lines on 
the mould-loft floor the wooden patterns from 
which the stem and stern-post are cast. 

When the material begins to reach the yard 
the angle-irons used for the frames are heated in 
a long furnace and then bent to shape on cast- 
iron slabs, the required shape being indicated by 
a chalk line drawn off the outer edge of the wood¬ 
en moulds above mentioned. A row of iron pegs 
is placed in holes along this line, and the frame 
forced around by means of levers until it is 
brought into contact with every one of the pegs, 
when it is considered to be of the proper shape. 
At the same time the plates forming the keel are 


heated in a furnace and bent to their proper 
shape. In the ship-house, meantime, a long row 
of blocks is laid and carefully aligned to receive 
the keel. The keel plates having been punched 
for the rivets, and having had their butt straps 
fitted, are taken over to the ship-house and placed 
in position on the keel blocks. The operation of 
laying the first plate is usually attended with a 
certain amount of ceremony, and is called “ lay¬ 
ing the keel.” 

After what may be called the backbone of the 
structure has been laid, the next important pro¬ 
ceeding is to erect the curved framework of steel 
ribs, perpendicular to the keel, which forms the 
skeleton outline of the hull. The angle-irons for 
these frames, or ribs, having been punched for 
rivets, are attached to the floor plates by means 
of bolts, and the whole is carefully fitted to the 
shape called for by the wooden mould. After 
being fitted, the frames are taken to. the ship- 
house and riveted together. The different plates 
composing the keel having been also riveted, the 
frames are raised into position, and held there 
by means of supports. Their positions are then 
carefully regulated, so that they may exactly cor¬ 
respond with the relative positions shown on the 
plans. The frames regulated, the next thing is 
to run the plating of the inner and outer bottoms. 
It must be remembered that a modern man-of- 
war has two bottoms, or skins, entirely indepen¬ 
dent of each other, so that though an accident 
should happen to one of them, it would leave the 
other uninjured. In spite of this precaution, how¬ 
ever, a modern torpedo, if properly exploded, has 
sufficient force to tear through both the platings 
and fill a compartment of the ship with water. 

As the work progresses, the stem and stern- 
post are erected, and the framing of the ship, 
which at the extremities usually differs slightly 
from that of the midship portion, is completed 
The work is now carried on under many different 
heads. The bulkheads which divide the ship into 
numerous water-tight compartments are built; 
the longitudinal passages are walled in ; the sub¬ 
divisions forming shell-rooms, magazines, store¬ 
rooms, and in general the internal arrangements 
called for by the original design, are now com¬ 
pleted. 

In the case of an armored ship like the Maine , 
one of the most critical operations in the whole 
process of construction is the ordering of the 
armor plates. The reason of this is that these 
plates, eleven inches thick, take many months to 
manufacture, and owing to their great size and 
weight, any alterations required in them would 
be attended with immense cost. Indeed it may 
be noted here that the Maine has already expe¬ 
rienced misfortune in process of building. The 
steel stem of the ship was cast in Pittsburgh, and 
upon examination by the government steel in¬ 
spectors it was found to have sprung or warped 
out of shape fully three inches, and was therefore 
rejected, involving a loss to the contractors of 
over five thousand dollars. A new contract for 
this casting was then entered into with the Stand¬ 
ard Steel Casting Company, of Thurlow, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. It is almost ready for shipment to New 
York, and is said by those who have seen it to 
be perfect in every respect. So far so good ; the 
government goes scot-free. But it is now report¬ 
ed from the Brooklyn Navy-yard that fourteen 
of the frames of the ship have been rendered 
practically useless by improper riveting, and that 
therefore the work on the ship will necessarily 
be delayed for months. As this work is done at 
a government navy-yard, the loss will fall entire¬ 
ly upon the government, the amount of which 
cannot be estimated. 

The armor plates of the Maine will be made 
by the Bethlehem Iron Company, of Pennsylvania. 
The armor, however, is not put in place until the 
ship is launched, as it is not desirable to have 
any unnecessary weight on board at that time. 
But about the time that these plates arrive in 
the yard the ship is supposed to be sufficiently 
advanced to be ready for launching—the most 
important event in the life of a ship, when she 
may fairly be said to make her bow to the world. 
The interest of the event, however, springs not 
only from the fact that it marks a decisive stage 
in the vessel’s growth, but also from the impor¬ 
tant circumstance that the vessel is then subject¬ 
ed to such severe strains when passing from land 
to water that any miscalculation may lead to dis¬ 
aster. 

An armored ship, however, is only about half¬ 
way toward completion when launched. Not only 
has the armor to be put in place and secured 
to the wooden backing by heavy bolts, but all of 
the thousand and one special fittings for officers, 
crew, and stores have to be carried out; the guns, 
with their elaborate mechanisms for loading and 
pointing, by hydraulic or steam power, have to 
be taken on board and fitted in place ; the masts 
and rigging have to be put up; and finally the 
delicate and difficult work of putting the machin¬ 
ery on board and adjusting it with mathematical 
precision has to be performed. From the very 
first the engineers have been at work on the en¬ 
gines and boilers for the ship. The Navy Depart¬ 
ment, following the example of the English Ad¬ 
miralty, now intrusts the contracts for all engine 
construction to private firms. The contracts for 
the machinery of the Maine have not yet been 
awarded, but when they are, the successful bidders 
will be required to have everything ready for 
placing the machinery on board about the time 
the vessel is launched. As soon, therefore, as 
the vessel is in the water the engineers begin to 
place the machinery on board, and all this work, 
together with that connected with the mounting 
of the guns, fitting store-rooms, magazines, shell- 
rooms, etc., goes on at the same time, so that at 
this stage of her evolution a modern iron clad 
resembles nothing so closely as the traditional 
Tower of Babel. In spite of all this apparent 
confusion, however, every part is so designed as 
to fit in exactly with what goes next to it, so that, 
as the work approaches completion, each part is 
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A. J. Conant, whose studio is also in the old Tenth street 

♦ 

bhilding, has just completed a portrait of the late Henry Ward 
Beecher that is wonderfully like the distinguished preacher when 

he was alive. Mr. Beecher stands in the portrait just as I have 

•• 

often seen him stand in the pulpit. His right hand is extended in 
a colloquil gesture, while his left, dropped to his side, holds 
his Bible. He pauses as if, having just read the passage of 
Scripture,he waits to allow it to sink into the minds of his 
hearers before beginning one of his brilliant bits of argument and 
illustration. The face reproduces Mr. Beecher's best and most 
characteristic exj.iression in the puJpit. He seems absorbed in his 
subject, and in his countenance we preceive the nobility of his 
thought. There is a dignified simplicity in the pose one rarely 
finds in a portrait. 
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